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~ (From the Uni. Quarterly and Review.) \ery particle not only of earth, but bud, blossom | which in ‘‘ mystic dance” surround us, whese 
rh Lessonsef Theology tanght by the Works of Creation. | and truit, are all alive with sentient being. “Aid-| fleet course through space is only equalled in 
Be The tessons which nautre teaches are never &4 by this powerful instrument, the adamantime speed by the swilt-winged arrows of light—what 
Mi tiresome. The more hours we spend in her stu- "ck, the fire-giving flint, has been found to sus- | histories could they narrate of infinite beneficence, 
~*" dy, the more attached do we become to the in- ‘#!0 its atomical tenant, : _ _, {Hf thetr voices were as loud as their light is bril- 
me structions which she, affords us. Unlike the dry| “‘ The earth is full of thy riches.” Creation is liant! But though there is neither voice nor sound, 
he rudiments. of human learning, we can go over | Ot only multitudinous in its productions, but it is| they have a language which speaks to the heart. : 
nd and over again the same routine, and there is ao "ich, full and overflowing with the munificence of Silently but surely, affectingly do they proclaim 
nd weariness, vo insipidity. Dull, uninteresting, and | !!$ Author. When the great Architect laid its| divine power and wisdom —power and wisdom un- 
ag laborioas, both to the teacher and the learner, | 4eep foundations, and “ curtained it with morno-| speakably great; so that we are unconsciously 
p are those elementary principles, without the | '°8 light,” it was not enough grudgingly to por- led to feel and adopt that exquisitely beautiful 
_ knowledge of which the doors of the temple of ‘ion out to its teeming multitudes a spare and in-| sentiment of the poet, 

tly acience. are forever. closed. But. when. nature |*'pid repast. This might have served all the pur-| ** Come, then, expressive silence, muse thy praise!’’ 

| its taken her children by the hand; that she may in- Poses of mere animal existence, but it did not; It is perhaps owing to this quiet progress of na- 
Pine troduce them into her mysteries, every step is | Come up to the design of the benevolent Creator.| ture around us, that so many of the blessings of 
i fraught with delight. In the unfolding, of the | God did not, in the creation . man, intend for heaven pass unnoticed, The mere sensualist sees 
Bice flower, the music of the stream, and the balmness him a merely vegetative being, hut one of enjoy-| and appreciates nothing but what is palpable and 
his of the air, the eye never fires, the ear is never ment and bliss. Phe flower might have supported tangible. And perhaps there are few of ys who 
ate full, thetaste is never satisfied. We are as fa- 'tSinsect, without delighting our eye with its robe} can bring ourselves as often as we ought, toa 
sno mili@eowith these things as with our household of glory, or regaling our sense with ifs fragrance. profitable contemplation of the subject. We are 
ion. gods; and like the sweets of bome, they bear about The juicy fruit might have satisfied the craving too much engrossed with the possession, to trace 


ved ythem a perennial freshness, an unfading bloom, @ppetite, without administering gust and pleasure the blessing to its source. In what a variety of 


a The reader is invited to range with me over the with its flavor and deliciousness. We might have | ways,—often unseen and unknown,—does Provi- 
> =i works of creation. The course we shall pursue inhabited a dull, formal, monotonous globe and | dence. deposit his benefactions! As the tender 
ena is beautitully expressed by the poet: still have life and being. But divine goodness) and careful mother watches all the wants of her 
‘** Phe turf shall be my fragrant shrine; | prepared something better for us, and when we| unconscious babe, and silently performs every of- 
My temple’s dome, that arch of thine; see such exhibition of loveliness around us, we| fice of love, so the great parent of the human 
My cenger’s breath, the mountain air; . ; ‘ ; Saas , : I 
ref eilene thoughts aay holy prayer A are compelled to exclaim, ‘‘How great is his! tamily watches over us, brings forth the necessary 
4 4y Wai P goodness and how great is his beauty!” What a) i i : 
It will at once be perceived that the feast which Were e tear, ae hat #| supplies, and gives no louder call for onr grati- 


glorious palace do we inhabit! what a carpet has | tude, than what a sense of the benefit may supply. 
nature spread for us in her verdent laws, interwo-| While ministering angels guard our pillows, dur- 
Ci Teta hae ell 5 > : 
inal prion Im the some bard, vet the. the hues of tn hana cr! why ag nen one et or being. and, van with 
; mind be ia a healthy state, he will return to it honda’ of ib aie . B., sittin! sana? aise > Mpa in raged acyl om bell rung 
veate | with & Woah appelte. : ‘ sing and setting ¥ ‘in our ears, to calf ws to our morning oirsons. 


is offered to the reaver is no new one, It prom- 
ras | ises ts no rare delicacies; but though he ts con- 


e from ‘OQ. Lord how manifold are thy works.”” Earth a than regal dome of azure, what gliftering | Though in the darkness of the night, and during 
sgreat |. or v ‘ \lamps, do we behold in the clear blue concave the deep stillness of its unbroken solitudes, the 
ig. | is the scene of multitudinous existence. When! , ! Y ’ 
“oo sciendiitahiahshihiasiaimictainnaeiatnainnnte| lighted with the stars of heaven! Why, all that | arms of mercy encircle us, there comes no voice 
urgent ae sevicininaitiae dhe: clbsitnen meee ~ a man has attained to in his grandest efforts and of authority demanding the utterance of our praise. 
wats cate y spring, 2 Pip ’ happiest results, has been a feeble and humble im-| And it is well there is not. Did nature ery aloud 


i- spe 4 ! is fi f life, active, |. ', é e 

Fea recent oh gow Maes ork” and toc btn dvi ee 
“hand | Jt seems as if every speck, however minute, was | f Then look at man, mysterious, wonderful, fear-) trey . Whe, POO = re pes as it is in most 
variety, | &theatre on whickssome being was destined to ully made man, the acknowledged ani delegated | others. en its silent and unobtrusive appeals 
opera act a joylul part im the great drama of existence. | lord of these lower warks!. W hat avenues of en-| are listened to, we have good reason to believe 
There is no spot unoceapied by sentient beings. |Joyment have been opened up to him! what sensi-) tls the spirit stirs within us;” if those appeals 
RED. BE Those situations which would induce death ip | Dt? 1 oostina what sympathies! Silken | were dictated, the lips might express what the 

famine to.soine classes of beings, are the must fax cords hind him to life with magic lies ; and when | heart but little felt, and then devotion would be 
vorable.to the support and comfort of others, — | these ties one by one, are loosened: (aad loosened | but a vain and hollow oblation. 


846. Every inch is eagerly claimed by its appropriate [they must be,) then glorious hopes and anticipa- Bountiful and wise and rich as are the blessings 


Y gil tenant. If you leave the fertile fields teeming tions, and irrepressible aspirations, happily steal of God; silent and touching as are their appeals 
vs. It | With life, and penetrate into the dry and sandy | in to support their places and point the soul to @ to our gratitude; there is another feature in crea- 
thoure EB desert, you will not be alone. Your pathway will) higher and more enduring state of being. tion endears it to us, it is a cheerful creation.— 
— be crossed by the painted lizard, arraved in a| Jounties conferred call for gratitude on the Religion, I know not from what cause, has be- 


course | dress.of green and yellow, whose brilliant colors | part of the receiver. That gratitude seems much! come too abstract, too morose, too gloomy.— 
Canada Fdefy imitation; his rapid and sparkling course enbanched from considering the manner in which Where the error first began I cannot tel! in what 
eR. ever the white sand will be like the falling of a/| the favor has been granted. There is something school it was learned, I know not; but I am sure 
__- [star through the milky-way. He does not, how-| very touching, to a feeling and delicate mind, in it mast have been a bad one, and it hag made 
poetry’ Hever, like the fabled chameleon, feed on air, but| the sileat and unostentatious offerings which na-| many melancholy and ascetic students. Perhaps 
se es an unseen hand is giving him his portion in due ture lays before us, It seems an exemplification it has originated from dwelling on the dark side 
Thore J season. Would you aseend the steep and rocky of that maxim of the great Teacher, ‘ Jet not the) of the picture, and the disposition to do so has 
ttm precipice? you will find it tenanted by the wild left hand know what the right hand doeth.” lhe been induced by retiring from the active scenes of 

goat. Its scanty herbage and stinted bushes fur-|table is spread, but no blast of the trumpet in-| nature to the severer studies of metaphysics. It 


W, for Bnish out a feast for its frugal and hardy imhabi-/ vites to the feast. Like the mama which fed the | has, however, never done any good, but an im- 


a os tant. Climb to the mountain top, and on its na- Israelites in the wilderness, it falls stilly and noise- mensity of mischiel. Religion in all her holy and 
ked and barren breast, you will find numbers! lessly around our habitations. ‘‘ The cireling | sanctifying influences, has been so disfigured with 
sii drawing a support. Descend into the dark cav-| seasons in their orbits run;” the day and night | this sombre robe, that the young and timid have 
erns of the earth, and the echo of your footseps alternately rule, but all is order, harmony, silence.|shuoned her, and the sceptic and infidel have 
N shall startle the inmates of ifs gloomy prison- | The earth from her fertile bosom pours forth her | mocked her. And then, when once this cold and 
house. Fromthe humble blade of grass to the | riches into the lap of abundance, and then mod- | abstracted appearance was identified with piety, a 
towering monarch ‘of the weods; on the bill and| estly retires, but only to return for a fresh supply. | wide door was open to hypocrisy, deceit and spir- 
— in the plain; plunged in the sparkling waters, or | When her maiden shroud of pure whiteness is|itual pride, Then the ermite dug his cell, and 
bouyant in the fields of ether, life in all its forms, | east upon her bosom, it may be said of her, as| the Pharisee distorted his countenance, and the 
diem, Varieties, shadows and colors, rejoices in its be- | Jesus said of the damsel on whom he was about | wily deceiver put on the convenient cloak to cover 
.y. No 9 Mg, and dances in our sight. to exerciae his life giving power, ‘She is not dead, | up his nefarions designs; then the offices of love 
oye 4 If we descend to a far minuter survey, the same | but sleepeth.” In these long nights of silence| were disregarded, or esteemed of small imporé 


blisher | *tonishing fact is presented tp us with superadd- and repose, the earth is only recruiting her ener-| tance; the sympathies of nature were checked; 

pust be ed force. Place the microscope, that revealer of | gies, gathering up her exhausted forces, and pre-| the emotions to the heart were stifled, and sorrow 

forward 1 the hidden thfngs of nature, to the eye, and a new | paring for a fresh exhibition of her productive | and sighing, and mortification and penance were 
a , ye, paring pe 


vrghvote orld of wonders at once opens before you. Ev-/ powers. And those unknown and untried worlds, | the tests of piety! And thus mankind have wept 
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and groaned, from age to age; and that came to 
be considered the most devout epoch, in which 
the most sighs were registered and most tears 
bottled up. The spell is not entirely broken, for 
some mournful vestiges still remain. But how 
different a lesson from this, does nature teach her 
students! She speaks a language more consonant 
to reason, aad, let it he added, to Scripture too. 
She tells us to serve the Lord with gladness, and 
¢o come into his presence with a song; to worship 
him with a happy and joyful spirit. And she is 
¢rue to her own teaching. Mark her well, and 
you will see joy and hilarity pervade all her works, 
The wild winds which no chains can bind; the 
ever fluctuating ocean, equally uncontrollable; 
the babbling brook, aad ¢en thousand tuneful but 
viewless strings which are struck around us, make 
the world a theatre of music and delight. Were 
we surrounded by an animate creation, dull, tame 
and formal, we might be possibly led to think such 
a disposition in ourselves consonant to the order 
of things. But how stands the case? The re- 
verse is true. Wherever a sentient creature is 
in the enjoyment of life and health, there you will 
discover symptoms of hilarity. This is not a mel- 
ancholy and solemn, but a highly joyous world.— 
It is vocal with joy. Look up to the hills, into 
the depths of forests, on the plains, and the same 
truth appears. The songsters of the grove, the 
pranciag steed, the sportive flocks, the bounding 
antelope, all that have life and activity, hurry 
along and testify to the bouyancy within. It is 
true that the ass walks forth with a formal step— 
and he is a grave animal; and the owl from the 
hollow tree or mouldering turret, mourns forth her 
mournful ditty—and she is asolemn bird. But I 
envy not those students in the theology of nature, 
who pattern after these specimens, though they 
have in their deportment the gravity of the former, 
the solemnity of the latter, and are gifted with the 
united wisdom of both. 


We have had occasion to speak of the ample 
provision which is made for all the varied tenants 
of the earth; and our admiration will be increased 
in examining the mercy and considerate care 
which is displayed in guiding them to their neces- 
sary supplies. From the eagle to the wren; from 
the gigantic elephant to the creeping insect indis- 
cernable to the naked eye; in ocean, earth and 
aky, there is a pathway open, where each créature 
in the intermediate scale may obtain a supply. 
The prying eye of human researches has never 
discovered one in a thousand of these secret paths; 
and human ingenuity has never been able to ac- 
cont for that wonderful and unerring perceptive 
faculty th@ conducts the animal to its appropriate 
food. 8 ca this instinct; we know it by that 
name; butit, is only by a name that we know it. 
We have fio just conception of that faculty, and 
perhaps we are as little acquainted with it as the 
brute creation is with our boasted reason. 








There is no passage so dark, so intricate, so | 
apparently inaccessible, but that some animal will | 
find it a suitable pathway to its prey. He will 
travel as quickly as if it were lighted by dae mid-| 
day sun; as direct as it were a highway which | 
could Mot be mistaken, and as securely as if no 
impediments or stumbling-blocks barred up his 
progress, Strange and wonderful is his mysteri- 
ous light, which thus direct all creatures in their | 
course! Though we cannot analyze its nature, 
let us not mistake the source from which it is de- 
rived. Frou whence can it come, if not from 
that mighty intellectual Fountain which is contin- 
wally sending forth streams of light and knowl- 
edge, portions of which, according as they bear 
it, are distributed to all creatures, leading them 
through the labyrinths, guiding them in heights, 
revealing hidden things in depths, supporting the 
weak, restraining the strong, opening the treasure 
house of nature, and pointing out to each his 
supply, his abode, his asylum. 

We should do but very imperfect justice to our 
subject, if, in dwelling on the provisions made for 
the appetites of animals, we should omit to notice 
the vesture with which their bodies are clothed. 
What a subject for admiration is here opened to us! 


—— — 


with a rude covering, to shield him from the vicissi- | with divine love, and all evil is annihifwted, What 
tudes of clime and the inclemency of the weather. , is there in evil, its antagonist, that should prevent 
Having attained this object, fancy, and perhaps|a triumph? Evil,/we consider to be the absence 
vanity, led him to adorn as well as to clothe him-|of good, as some good writer has said, “ like as 
self. But he had to go to the fields and the for- | darkness is the absence of light.” "This we think 
ests, the regions of air and the deeps of the sea, | to be the true ground; hence evil is negative, and 
and levy contributions on their inhabitants for| we perceive nothing therefore that can prevent a 
materials for his handiwork. And his research|triumph. We cannot conceive evil to be any 
has only been equalled by the ingenuity displayed | living affirmative principle or materia) thing de- 
in making the various tribes of animals and plants vied from God, and in direct opposition to his 
subservient to his purpose. A votary of fashion ‘eternal laws of good? If this were true, it would 
is debtor to every clime, yea, to the ‘‘ uttermost | make our heavenly Father to have created a prin- 
ends of the earth.” he ostrich, from the burn-|ciple in direct opposition to himself (for he is 
ing deserts of the torrid zone, furnishes the wav-| Wholly good) organized under certain forms, for 
ing plume. The fur-clad tenant of the eternal certain purposes, and hence if I come under its 
snows of the ice-bound pole supplies its soft cov-| bans, or takepart in it, 1 do so just the same as 
ering. ‘There is scarcely an animal that ranges | he man who .akes part in good, and for ought f 
the forest, or stealthily and noiselessly wends his |know I am doing God’s service as wnuch in earry- 
way through the bowing bulrushes, or by the still jing evil on, as he who carries good on; both be- 
water-courses; there is no bird of golden and | ing of God’s creation, and we are his agents in 
proud plumage, which has not been tributary to bringing both to perfection. This is clearly de- 
this service. ‘The whale himself, the mammoth of | ducible from the above supposition. Bot is thisa 
the deep, has laid his long elastic bones on the al- | Correct view? We know it is the popular view, 
tar of fashion. | the view entertained by our differing brethren; 
While we admire the cunning devices of human | they affix a principle to it, install a kingly devil 
art, in thus manufacturing the materials, let us| over it, and make a kingdom of it quite equal our 


not lose sight of the infinitely more wonderful 
power which has furnished the original dress to 
the animals themselves. ‘‘ They toil not, neither | 
do they spin,” and yet they are arrayed with more 
than regal splendor. Where is the monarch’s 
robe that can vie with the plumage of the pheas- 





heavenly Father, being all love and goodness him- 
self, and loving nothing but good in man or his 
universe, institute a Jiving infinite primeiple of 


‘evil in direct opposition to his own good «infinity? 


For if evil eternally exists, it must come {rom God; 
it cannot go on of itself? It cannot be! Such an 


ant, or the bird of paradise? Where is the loom, | idea is an absolute contradiction, and worse; and 
with all its boasted delicacy, that can rival the | hence impossible. But if we place evil as the 
aerial fabric of the butterfly’s wing, or the thistle’s | absence of good, like as darkness is the absence of 
down? What art could fabribricate the feather? light, then all appears consistent, and evil becomes 
or where could human contrivance supply the fur | finite in its nature, and will be eradicated from 
that mantles round the hardy tenant of the north? |the world as fast as knowledge and love increase; 
How admirable is that beneficent care which has| for love is to the removing of evil what light is to 
adapted an appropriate dress to the wants of eve-| the removing of darkness. Hence the command, 
ry creature! The fur, the feather and the scale, | ‘‘ thou shalt love God supremely and thy neighbor 
as they respectively clothe the beast of the forest, | a8 thyself;”’ love being our whole duty, the great 
the fowl of the air, and the fish of the sea, bear work; the lightner, hence the stress laid upon love 
about thein such indisputable evidences of infinite | by Universalists; and hence God being Love, good 
intelligence, th®. Atheism itself quails beneath | will certainly triumph. 
their testimony. : | ‘This view comports with another point of Uni- 
And what, we may now very properly inquire, | Versalist faith, that sin itself is not infinite, nor 
is the great lesson taught us in these every-day |C@o man commit an infinite evil; and, therefore, 





miracles? It is surely that which the good Mas- 
ter inculcated in the early age of his kingdom on 
earth. It is a confiding reliance on the power, 
the wisdom, and the goodness of the Creator, that 
trinity of attributes, whose glorious union consti- 
tutes the perfection of the Deity, and the conola- 
tion of humanity. Happy are those quiet students 
of nature, who, having escaped the jargon of the, 





good, being from God, stands superior and will 
triumph. Could man sin in an infinite degree, or 
perpetuate evil eternally, it would be doubtful 
if good could triumph; but man has no such pow- 
er. God only is infinite, and as before said, he is 
wholly good; and the Bible beautifully represents 
God to be *‘ only” good for the very purpose of 
showing that nothing but good can triumph. Thus 


schools and the unmeaning subleties of metaphys- | we see how clear is the proof of the final triumph 
ics, have laid the illuminated page of inspiration of good, the weakness of evil and consequently 
on the altar of nature, and called on reason to be | the final happiness of men. 
its interpreter! To them they are no frightful, We love tu dwell on these points, because wher 
phantoins, the offspring of a sickly and puny im-! we examine the subject fairly, we perceive evil 
agination, tu terrify with unreal alarms; no heat- | has no infinite foundation from the fact it is nota 
ed enthusiasm, no blind or furious fanaticism to | part of God’s character, and hence can have no 
scurch with its wild fires, or to chill with its icy imfinity; and having none must finally perish; 
and unfeeling doctrines; but all is calm, dignified hence Christ says he came ‘to punish sin,” being 
and orderly. ithe opposite of good, which he could not do if it 
‘*Confide in God”’—that is the great lesson.— | were infinite. And while this is the fact of evil 
You may read it in all you see around you;—at| itself, so its punishment can have none; thus the 
every step you take abroad in nature’s domains, | oft repeated ‘© infinite evil” and “infinite punish- 
you may read the blisstul sentiment traced in ishment’’ both fall to the ground for want of a 
rainbow hues on the lily of the valley. You may | God, or truth or justice, or sympathy or right, to 
hear it warbled in the vesper hymn of the song- | Sustain them, 
ster on the flowery spray. It is blazoned forth in| __ ‘Thanks be to God, therefore, good will triumph. 
the eaglet’s eye that steadily gazes on the noon-| Men may endeavor to raise as many superstruc- 
day sun. Let not an evil heart of unbelief rob us | tures as they will on the perpetuity of punishment 
of the consolation, that he who has given instinc- | from the bad conduct of men, of which all are 
tive knowledge to the minutest creatures, to guide | More or less guilty, yet until they can show an in- 
it safely to a happy consumation, will ever watch | finite base fo evil, it is vain to argue an endless du- 
over human interests; and never, as some blindly ration of punishment to any soul. The whole 
imagine, leave meu to wonder in inextricable lab- | fails for want of a cause; while with Universalism, 





yrinths, orto plunge into a gulf beyond the reach 
of the arm of his mercy. C.F. L. F. 


( Original.) 
Triumph of Good, 
That all men desire that good should triumph 
will be readily granted both from its agreeableness 
to the mind, and its assimulation to Deity. Nor 





Maa first taxed his ingenuity to provide himself! can it be said to triumph till all hearts are imbued 


or good, there is a cause ia the infinile goodness of 
God that gives true reasons for the salvation of 
all men. Yes, good will triumph, blessed be God, 
aud man will be saved! God’s good character is 
pledged for this blessed result. ‘ 
“All evil destroyed, every sorrow shall cease, 
And all men epi the fulness of peace; 
Redeemed of the Lord, they his love aball extol, 
And God in his glory stall be ALL IN ALL.” 





Washington, D.C. ca. é& 
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( Original.) 
The Commentary. 


Ba. Batxov :—tn the Watchman of Dec. 3, 1846, | 
jn an article over the signature of  R, §.”, with the | 


following remark, * Why ask people to pay a dol 


tar more or less every few years for the comments on 


a portion of the New Testament, Matthew an 
Mark, for instance, which by itself would not cos 
adime ? Which does the reader consider of the mos 
value, the ebscure texton the luminous Comments 
The price demanded and paid answers the question 
But if the text is perfect or plain and intelligible o 


M. Father said he was a covoterfeiter lately ot 


of the penitentiary. 


as a gentleman ? 
~| favcher did'nt, 
L. Charles, 


1 nail onthe head. What do you think now of the 
' first circles ? 
: | ©. Leconfess myself rather in a quandary—but 


_(Martin says, “ Good bye,” and is about to depart—but Lu- 
cius takes him by the shoulder gently )— 


L. Stop a few moments, Martin. 


f [ want you to 


itself, why yull the rrople by the enormous expense | tell us whut you think of soviety? How would you 


of Commentary ?” Now, I would ask, *R. 8S? 


what objection he has against ‘the people” bavinga | 


Commentary ? 


Reasoning from his remark, we | father sometimes says the world consists of 
should infer that it was because of the ‘expense |” | classes—workeys and loafers ; and that there are 


>| divide it ? 

M. I don’t know any thing about it myself—but 
two 
two 


Now, if we should all say that the Bible was of it-| kinds of loafers, the “vagabond loafers” and the 


self sufficiently plain and needed no explanation, ane 


we wished to curtail every expense, we should not} 


1| * gentlemen loafers.” 


C. Pretty well done, Martin. 1 like your father. 


only do witheut the Commentary, but we should do | What else does he say about the world ? 


without the ministry, aud content ourselves with the | 


M. He calls all workeys men—whether they work 


Bible only, and that, L fear, would be neglected af-| with the head or the hands,honestly and justly. But 


ter « while, and we should want to sell it for “a besides the head aud the hartls, he says that the | 


dollar more or less,” ta lay up to show to our chil- | other class is nothing but the stomach ; and these are 
dren that we had always heen very parsimonious, ; the vagabond and gentlemen loafers. 


had not pant out money, either for preaching, Com- | 


mentaries or any such unnecessary things. 


For myself, Thad rather go ina plain dress, and | 
go entirely without drinking costly drinks to-save | is a LTee-totaller now, and belongs to the Sons of 
money to pay for books that [think are useful, aud | ‘Temperance. 
even fur a book that is as useless as the ‘* Commenta-| beer when the brewers are making it, or rather after | 
dary.” [think that, useful knowledge is as good for | it is made. 
children as money, and expecially a knowledge of the | 


Bible, the Gospel of Christ in which life and immor- 
tality are brought to light. 
Hartlaud, Vt., Dee. 1846. E. H. Jr, 


Distinetions in Society, 


Enter Charles and Lucius, engaged in conversation. 
Charles. Ami so, Lucius, you are determined to 


set public opinion at defiance, and bring yourself 


into odium with the upper ten thousand ! 

Lucius. As to pullic opinion, Charlies, | have tit- 
tle respect for it, ifit be a wrong or false public opin- 
ion. Both Morality.and Religion say, “ Thou shalt 
not follow a multitude te do evil.” 

C. Pretty well answered. But you are not rich, 
and if you are not received into the first circles of 
society, you will find ic an up-hill business to sue- 
ceed.in life. 

LL. Very well. Lf merit will not get me in, I will 
stay oul, Atall events, | will wot despise any man 
beeause of his calling. “ Worth makes the mun.” 


C.. But we ought tw ask, ‘* How much ix fie worth?” | middle classes, of the industrious well-to-do folks— | 


L. No, sir. That poor, honest wood-sawyee that 
is just coming toward, us, iss worth more than gold 
can buy. Letus havea talk with him. (enter 
Martin, with a wood-saw, &c,) . Well, Martin, haw 
are yau to-day? How do you get along, my honest 
workey ? 


Martin. ‘Thank you, sir. ‘Thank the Lord, bam 


strong and hearty, and have plenty of work at fair) 


prices, | aw richer than Lougworth.* 

C. How do vou make that appear ? 

©. Ihave all l want, and Ae Aas’nt. Lam health- 
ier than Ae is—i eat my food with a better relish—i 
sleep saunder—and 

L. How unichdo you earn in a year Martin ? 





terest money and rents—for Learn my victuals and 
clothes, aud he earus nothing more. 

C. You are so ’cute in making out your case, that 
you ought to have been a Yankce instead of a Dutch- 
man. 

L. ‘There is much reason and philosophy in Mar- 
tin’s view of his situation ; theugh of course he is not 
tight, excepting in his view of it. 

C. Aud now, Martin, tell us bow you are general- 
ly treated by the people for whom you work. 

VM. Some speak kindly to me—some dowt speak 
to me at all—and some grumble when they come to 
making payment for sawing. I have no complaints 
to make—but since you have asked me the question, 
Iwill answer, that men always treat me well; but 
gentlemen sometimes are 

L. Why what distinetion do you make between a 
an and a gentleman ? 

M. I will tell you what my father told me. He is 
awood-sawyer, too. One day he rang the bell at 
the doer of a very fine house. The servant came ; 
and instead of inviting father even into the hall out of 
the eold rain, he went in and said to the owner, Mas- 
ter, there is a man at the door who wants to see you. 

then a very dashing fellow rang the bell, and 
the servant, after showing him politely into the front 


parlor, went to his master, a id, “There is a 
Sentleman in the parlor waitin you.” 

C. Who was that gent 
ee 


* 
thy Ciacinnatiar. 





* N. Lonewonrm, a very 





¢ 


pes 


Md. As much as Longworth earns, with all his in-! 


L. Very good again, Martin. 
| father’s description. 


M. Father used to be fond of strong beer—but he 


Go on with your 


But he says that the world is like 


The scum and froth is on the top— 

L. ‘Vhat answers to your upper ten thousand, 
Charles. 

C, Let Martin go on. Don’t interrupt him. 

M.. ‘The scum and froth is on the top, the dregs 
|are at the bottom, and the good beer between. 

L. Thus the gentlemen loafers are the scum and 
froth ; the vagabond loafers «wre the dregs ; and the 
men and workies are the beer. 

M. Thavs what father says, and | never knew 
him to deceiveme. But Eimust go along, or else 
shall be too late to attend to that job, Good bye. 

C. & L. Good bye, Martin, (Exit Martin.) 

L. Aw now, Charles, what do you think of a pub- 
he opinion that would despise that honest lad and his 
father, because of their calling 2 

€. 1 confess frankly that such an opinion ought it- 
self to be despised. 

L. Aud what do you now think of the first circles 
| of society, as they are called ? 

1. L agree with you, heartily, that society is 
wrongly organized. The first ‘civcles, as they are 
called, consist of the rich and the fashionable ; the 





such as mechanics and others 


| ses, of the poor and wretched. 
| 


;—und the lower clas- 
But it is all wrong. 

L. How weuld you arrange it ? 

| ©. L would make classes depend, not on riches, 

| family, or tushion—but on the real worth of mind 

and heart. 

L. And you would not inquire what a man’s busi- 
jness is, nor how much he is worth in) money—but 
ouly, how much pure gold is there in his character. 
| €. Exaetly. Lb want to see and talk with Martin’s 
father. Will you accompany me in a visit? Letit 

| beat an early day. 


L. Very gladly. We will go to-morrow evening. 


Letter Writing. 

There is no accomplishment within the scope of 
{human knowldge su beautiful in all its features as 
| letter writing. We may master various fine arts and 
, become eminent in genius, yet with that of epistolary | 

correspondeuce, they hold no comparison. 
distance, absence, and circumstances, may separate 
| the holiest alliances of friendship, or those who are | 
| bound together by the still stronger ties of affection, | 
| yet the power of interchanging thoughts, words, 
feelings, and sentiments, through the medinm of let- 
ters, adds a sweetness to the pain of separation, ren- 
ovating to life, and sanetifying to the temple of hap-| 
pinesss. ‘The wide ocean may roll between those 
| who have passed the social years of youth together, | 
jor the snow-capped Alps may rise in sublime gran-| 
‘deur, separating early associates, still young remerm- | 
| brances may be called up, and the paradise of mem- | 
‘ory made to bloom afresh with unwithered flowers 
| of holy recollection. ‘Though we see nut, eye to eye 
and face to face, where the soft music of a loved 
voice may fall with richness upon the ear, yet the 
very soul and emotions of the mind may be poured 
forth in such melody as to touch the heart “ that’s far 
away,” und melt down the liveliest eye into tears of 
jc rapture. ‘The great beauty of epistolary con- 
rsation consists in a mysterious union of mind and 
Lspirit. in it may be exhibited those powers of di- 
wnity which characterize our loftiest nature. It ex- 
plains even, and proves, that we are more than mor- 
tal. Al animated matter except man must be pres- 
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L. Indeed,and why did the servant announce bim | His immortetity ix transmitted to 


M. Only because he wore fine clothes—and my | form—and if mo other 


Though | 





ent to commanicate knowledge, if such can be com- 
municated by them. But be has the superiority.— 
paper, from thence 

whom it speaks in tangible 
j ler proof of the undying vature of 
| that mysterious, incomprehensible, spark of lite 


| to bis fellow beiny, to 


Martin’s father has certainly hit the; were given, this in itself would be insufficientty 


|strong. Without the ability to practice the refined 
| art of epistobary correspondence, men would become 
| cold and discori’ant—an isolated compound of mis- 
he oe ‘Fhey would fall off in forsaken frag- 
| me rom the great bond of union which now adorw 
|and beautifies all society. Absenee, distance and 
| time, would ext the silken cords of parental, broth- 
lerlyand even connvbial affection. Early remem- 
| branges would be lost iv forgetfulness, and the vir- 
|tues of reciprocal friendship “ waste their sweets 
| upon the desert air.’ Since the art ani practice of 
| letter writing is productive ofso much refined and 
| Oe ornate, laudable indulgence in it must ever 
| he cor ble. While it elevates the nobler fac- 
| ulties of the mind, .it also chastens the disposition, 
| and improves those intellectual powers which would 
| otherwise remain dormant and useless. 
There is no better mode by which to test the ac- 
| quirements of either a young lady or gemtieman than 
| from their letters. If, therefore, we were to give 
jadvice, we would say to courtiers, correspond, at 
least during geome period of your courtship. You 
may, if good writers say many things on paper to 
good advantage, which, if expressed verbally and 
in person, would appear rather awkard.—Baltimore 
Clipper. 


| 
| 


| 
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The Indian Witness. 


The Bangor correspondent of the Chronotype, 
gives the following humorous account of an Indian in 
a court of justice : 

Let me give you an anecdote of one of the abo- 
rigines, a Penobscot—a rough, ragged, fleecy Pe- 
nobscot, a wandering animal that lives on musquash 
and baskets and cares “ nothing for nobody.” He 
had been accused of the murder of an old lady by a 
man bearing tne name of Canney, who is now on tri- 
al in this city for the same murder, and was called as 
| a witness. 
| When this child of the woods took the stand he 

was objected to on the ground that he did not believe 
in the existence of a Supreme Being. Judge Shepley 
| then commmenced interrogating him. The examin- 
| ation was as follows : 
Be Do you believe in God ?” 
| * Va-ue.” 
| * Do you believe in a future life *” 

** 1 no starmony (understand) you.” 

«Do you believe if you die, you shall live again 7” 
| *O—h no !” said Peol Sustic, with a grin of as- 
| tonishment, ‘*o—h no—me no live when me dead 1’ 

After some further unsuccessful inquiries, Judge 

Shepley handed Peol overto Judge Tenney, who 

| heing one of the modern Norridge-wocks, was sup- 
posed to understand better how to examine an In- 
dian. He proceeded thus : 

* What becomes of bad Indians 7” 

* Me no starmony that.” 

“Don’t you know some bad Indians,who lie, steal 
or get drunk ?” 

** No, me no steal.” ‘ 

* Don’t you know some Indian whe does steal ?° 
| No. meno know Indian steal—Y—as—ya—as 
ime know Indian stealem squaw once.” 

** What become of Indian wao stole squaw ?” 

*« Wa—all—I guess he bad fellow.” 

‘© Well, what become of bad Indian ?” 

“©Oh, him go hell.” 

** What become good Indian ?” 

«Him go Hebben. Sposem me good Indian me 
go Hebben, me bad Indian, me go hell.” 

‘The examination was satisfactory as to his belief 
and Peol was admitted to testify in chief. 

In the course of the examination, Mr. Attorney 
Gen. Moore wished to get at the exact number of 
houses in the neighborhood the murder waz com- 
initted, ‘The witness did not give an answer to suit 
the interrogator, who continued pressing his inquiry. 
At length he folded his arms aud leaning over the 
rail, asked with a curious gaze : 

** You wantum know berry sartin ?” 
Yes.” 

‘* Berry sartin 2” 

‘© Yes, berry sartin.” 

‘© Wa-ll, sposum you want to know Berry sartin, 
you better go up there and see.” 

The bar, - me and spectators were convulsed 
with laughter, and the Court with difficulty main- 
tained its gravity. 


| 





| 
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The coin that is most current among mankind i« 
flattery, the only benefit of which is, that by hearing 
what we are not, we may be instructed what we 
ought to be. 
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(From the Home Journal.) 
The American Presidents, 

The Readers of the Home Journal are pene 
with the folowing sketches of the personal appear- | 
ance and character of each of the Presidents of the 
United States, from the Father of his Country to the 
distinguished citizen whe now occupies the Execu- 
tive chair of the nation, 

These sketches are from that valuable national 
work, “ The Statesman’s Manual,” edited our | 
friend Elwin Williams, previously well k to 
the public as the author and compiler of vario 
uable political, historical and other useful w 


The book from which we make these extracts has | 
already acquired a high reputation, and the warmest | 


commendation from public men, including states- 
men, editors and others. 

In the notices of the Presidents, which are now for 
the first time grouped together in om ture, al- 
though selected from various parts 0 ork, it 
will be observed that Mr, Williams has Eicon the 
plan, in most instances, of describing their appear- 
ance and character, as sketched by their own bio- 
graphers and friends ; still iz will not be denied, by 
those who have known the subjects of the memoirs 
personally, that these notices are truthful, and, in the 
mein, give a correct idea of these eminent Ameri- 
cans, ef wkom only four are now living. 

In addition te the biographical sketches in the vol- 
umes, from which we select, they contain the speech- 
es and messages, and a history of the administration 
of each President. 


Personal Appearance And Character Of All The 
PRESIDENTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
BY EDWIN WILLIAMS. 

Washington. 


General Washington (says Judge Marshall) was 
rather above the common size ; his form was robust, 
and his constitution vigorous—capable of enduring 
great fatigue, and requiring a conssderable degree of 
exercise for the preservation of bis health. His ex- 
terior created in the behulder the idea of strength, 
united with manly gracefulness. 

His manners were rather reserved than free, 
though they partook nothing of that dryness and 
sternness which accompany reserve when carried to 
an extreme; and,on all proper occasions, he coul:| 
relax sufficiently to show how highly he was grati- 
fied by the charms of conversation and the pleasures 
of society. His person and whole deportmnent ex- 
hibited an unaffected and indescribable dignity, un- 
mingled with baughtiness, of which all who ap- 
proached him were sensible ; and the attachment of 
those who possessed his friendship and enjoyed his 
intimacy, was ardent, but always respectful. 

His temper was humane, benevolent, and concilia- 
tory ; but there was a quickness in his sensibility to 


anything apparenily offensive, which experience had | 


taught him to watch ani to correct. 


In the management of his private affairs he exhib-| 


His funds were 


able that Mr. A:lams- was impatient in ‘finding how | filence by slow degrees. Asa writer, he has fow 
much more the easily understood services of military equals among Ameriean statesmen, and the style of 
men were appreciated, than were the secluded, | his public documents and hig correspondence ‘has al- 


though no less important ones, of diplomutic agency | ways been much admired, e was, at the time of 
and cabinet council, So made up, from nataral pro- | his death, the last surviviog signer of the Constitu- 
pensities and from the circumstances of his life, Mr. | tion; and the part he bore in framing that instrament 

Adams came to the Presidency at the time when his subsequent advocacy of it, by his writings, with 
more forbearance and discretion were required than his adherence to its provisions, obtaioed for bim the 
he is supposed to have had. He seems te have | title of ‘Father of the Constitution.” 

been deficient in the rare excellence of attempting | Monroe 





val- 


to see himself as others saw him ; and he ventured to 
actas though everybody saw as he saw bimself.— 
He considered only what was right in his own 
view, and that was to be carried by main force, 
whatever were the obstacles.” 

, But whatever may be the judgment of posterity as 
to his merits as a ruler, there can be no question on 
the subject of his general character, nor of his pen- 
etrating mind, his patriotism and his devotion to 
what he considered the true interests of his country. 


Jefferson. 


Mr. Jefferson was beyond the ordinary dimen- 
sions, being upwards of six feet two inches in height, 
thin, but well formé@i, erect in his carringe, and im- 
posing in his appearance. His complexion was fair, 
his hair, originally red, became white and silvery in 
in old age ; his eyes were light blue, sparkling with 
intelligence, and beaming with philanthropy ; his 
nose was lurge, his forehead broad, and his whole 
countenance indicated great sensibility and profound 
thought, His manners were simple and polished, 
yet dignified, and all who approached him were ren- 
dered perfectly at ease, both by his republican hab- 
its, and his genuine politeness. His disposition be- 
ing cheerful, his conversation was lively und en- 
thusiastic, remarkable for the purity of his colloquial 
diction and the correctness of his phraseology. He 
disliked form aud parade, and his drexas was remark- 
ably plain, and oftenslovenly. Benevolence and lib- 
erality were prominent traits of his disposition. ‘I'o 
his slaves he was an indulgent master. Asa neigh- 
bour, he was much esteemed for his liberality and 
friendly offices, As fa friend, he was ardent and 
unchangeable ; and, as a host, the munificence of his 
hospitality was carried to the excess of self-impov- 
erishment. He possessed great fortitude of mini, 
and his command or temper was such that he was 
never seen in passion. 

Asa man of letters, and a votary of seience, he ac- 
quired high distinction. 
eral European languages, as well as in mathematics, 
he attained a proficiency not common to American 
students. ‘ 

With regard to his political opinions, and his 
character as a statesman, his countrymen have wide- 


In the classics, and in sev-| 


Mr. Monroe was tall and well formed, heing six 
| feet, in stature, with light complexion and blue eyes. 
| His countenance had no indications of superior in- 
tellect, but an honesty and firmness of purpose which 
| commanded respect, and gained favour and friend- 
|ship. He was labourious and ijndustrions, and 
| doubtless compensated, in some degree, by diligence, 
| for slowness of thought and want of imagination.— 
His talents, however, were respectable, and he was. 
a fine specimen of the old school of Virginia gentle- 
men—generous, hospitable, and devoted to his coun- 
try, which he did not hesitate to serve to the utmost 
of hia ability, through a long life, and his career was. 
highly honourable, useful and worthy of admiration, 

The administration of Mr, Monroe was em.nently 
prosperous and advantageous to the nation, At no 
period in our history has party spirit been so much 
subdued, and the attention of the national legisla- 
ture more exclusively devoted to objects of public 
benefit. 

Though, in the course of his public life, Mr. Mon- 
roe had received from the public treasury, for bis 
services. $358,000, he retired from office deeply in 
debt. He wax, however, relieved at last by the ad- 
justment, by congress of his ated, founded chiefly 
on the disbursements made during the war. 


John Quincy Adams. 


_Mr. Adams is of midille stature ; his eyes dark ant 
piercing, his countenance pleasing, and beaming with 
intelligence ; bis manners rather reserved and dis- 
tant. He bas always led the most active life, 
and enjoyed good health ; and, aceustomed from his 
youth to habits of early rising and constant improve- 
ment of his asind in literary and scientific knowledge, 
he ig at this day considered one of the most, (if not 
the most,) accomplished scholars'in America. 

The private character of Mr> Adams has always 
| been above reproach, in bis intercourse with his fel- 
low men, and in all the various duties of « tong life. 
Without any uncommon professions, he has aniform- 
ly shown a great respect for the Christian religion, 
and, like his father, given a preference to the doc- 
trinex of the Unitariansehurcly. . 

In March, 1929, Mr. Adams retired to private life, 
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ly differed in their estimates. By some persons he | (from the Presideney,) carrying with him the esteem 
has been considered as one of the most pure, amia- | of his political friends, and the respect of his oppo- 
ble, dignified, wise, and puriotic of men. By others | #ents, who generally gave him the credit of good 





he has been considered as remarkably defective in | intentions, however they might have differed with 
the qualities which dignify and adorn buman life, himin his views of public policy. 
and as one of the most wrong-headed statesmen that But the peuple of bis own immediate neighbour- 


ever live:l. Posterity will judge which of these opin- hood were not willing to allow him to remain long 


His writings, which agreeably to di-|in retirement, In 1830 he was elected to represent 


lions is right. os 
ithe distriet in w 


ited an exact yet liberal economy. 


aot prodigally wasted on capricious and ill-examined | rections lett by him, have been published since his hich he resided, inthe Congress of nor 
schemes, nor refused to beneficial, though costly, im- | death, afford ample materials for judging of his cha- | the United States, and the following year, namely, abl 
provements. They remained, therefore, competent racter. ‘hey consist of four volumes octavo, of cor- | in December 1831, he took his seat in the House of ran 
to that extensive establishment which his reputation, respondence, anas, ete. | Representatives, at Washington City, being then in me 
added to an hospitable temper, had, in some meas-| The religious opinions of Mr. Jefferson were pe- the 65th year of his age, and having alrendy passed fre 


ure, imposed upon him, and to those donations which 
real distress has a right to claim from opulence. 

Ag politics he was a real republican,levoted to the 
constitution of his country, and to that system of 


|eculiar and eccentric, 


In the Na- 


His writings show that he was | about forty years in the public serviee. 


ia free-ihinker, with a preference for some of the doe- | tional Legislature he bas taken the stand to which 


trines of Unitarianism, Ina letter to a friend, he | his eminent talents and distinguished services fully 
says,“ fave to thank you for your pamphlets on the | entitle him. The continued confilence of bis con- 
subjects of Unitarianism, and to express my gratifi- | stituents has been manifiested by seven re-elections 


equal political rights on which itis founded. Real 
to the House of which he has now been a member 


liberty, fe thought, was to be preserved only by 
preserving the authority of the laws, and muintain- 
ing the energy of the government. 

There have been (says Colonel Knapp) popular 
men, who were great in their day aod generation, 
but whose fame soon passed away. It is not so 
with the fame of Washington—it grows brighter by 


eation with your efforts for the revival of primitive 
Christianity in your quarter. I confidently expect 
that the present generation will see Uniturianism be- 
come the general religion of the United States.” 


Madison. 


Mr. Madison was of small stature and rather port- 
ly. He hada calm expression, penetrating blue 


fourteen years. [Mr. A. hus since been re-elected 
| for another term, Nov. 1846.] 

He hus taken an aetive part in debate @n nearly 
jevery topic of public interest, and his speeches have 
|been frequently marked with the most fervid ele- 
| quence, and with that stern and peculiar imdepen- 
ence which has characterised his whole lite. 





years. ‘The writings of Washington (a portion only ion, 
of which comprise eleven octavo volumes) show | eyes, und was slow and grave in his speech. At the| ‘Phe subjeet of this memoir is now in his eigtht- 
that be had a clear, lucid mind, and will be read | close of his presidency he seemed to be care-worn, | jeth year, and although “ bis eyes is dim, and his jus 
with pleasure for ages to come, with = appearance of more advanced age than Was | natural foree somewhat abated,” he was, at the last te f 
John. iam. hea, wa ln the cro of i hea, emi of Comers sl ound at Be font he pb 
Mr. Adams was of middle stature, and fall person, | in black. His poo was modest and na but | a ee a the ee it may ( 
and, when elected President, he was a most popular | in conversation he was pleasing and instruciive, hav- | P ortal career will Bnally close. - 
statesman. His countenance beamed with intelli-| ing a mind well stored with the treasures of learning, | Jackson. eon 





gence and moral, us well as physical, courage. His 
walk was firm and dignified, to a late period of his 
life. His manner was slow and deliberate, unless 
he was exeited, and when this happened, he expres 
sed himself with great energy: He was ever a man 
of the purest morals, and is said to have been a firm 
believer in Chirstianity, not from habit and example, 
but from diligent investigation of its proofs. 

‘To use the words of a political friend of his, (Mr. 
Sullivan,) “ He had an uncompromising regard fur 
his own opision, and seemed to have supposed that 
bis opinions could got be corrected by those of other 
men, nor bettered by comparison. It is not improb- 


and being particularly familiar with the political; ‘The personal appearance and private charaeter 
world. On his aecession to the presideney he re- | of General Jackson, are thus described by his friend 
stored the custom of levees at the presidential man- | and biographer, Mr. Eaton, previous to his election 
sion, which had been abolished by Mr. Jefferson. It to the Presidency : 

was on the oecasion of these levees that his aceom-| ‘lo the person of General Jackson is pereeived 
plished lidy, by her polite and attractive attentions | nothing of the robust and elegant, He igsix feet and ap 
and manbders, shone with peculiar lustre. Mr. Mad-| inch high,remarkably straight and spare, and weighs 
ison was fund of society, although be had tra not more than one hundred and forty-five pounds. His 
but little, never having visited foreign countries, conformation appea disqualify bim for bardsbip; 
seen much of the people and country over which yet, accustomed to m early life, few are cape-, 
presided, the same extent, or, with 














_ When a member of deliberative bodies, Mr. Mud-| less injury. His dark yes, with brows arehed 
ison was an able debater, having acquired self-con-{ aod slightly projecting, a marked expression, 
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from-any cause excited, they sparkle with |and foreign and domestic policy of the United 
pa sy | penetration. ‘In > anne he | States; and from the moderation of his political 
13 pleasing—in kis address commanding ; while his | views and feeling as a party man, although — 
countenance, marked with a strength and intelligence | fra nk, and Consistent, he was well calculated for the 
that strikes at first sight. In his deportment, there | high station to which he was elevated, an which it 
is nothing repulsive. Easy, affable, and familiar, he | is believed he would have filled with ability, and to 





, js open and accessible to all. Influenced by the be- | the satisfaction of the public, during his presidential 
' lief that merit should constitute the onty difference term, had his life been spared. His talents, although, 
4 in men, his attention is equally bestowed on honest | perhaps, not of the highest order, were very respect- 
overty as on titled consequence. His moral char- | able, and united with an accurate knowledge of man- 
acter is without reproach, and by those who know | kind, enabled him to acquit himself well in the va- 
him most intimately he is most esteemed. Benevo- | rious public stations to whieh he was called. He 
: lence iv hin is a prominent virtue. He was never | was a bold and eloquent orator ; and he has left on 
‘ known to pass distress without seeking to assist and | record numerous evidences of his literary acquire- 
b to relieve it.” | ments, besides his corrrespondence and pubiic pa- 
i. The violence of political strife still will long con- | pers. 
ad fase men’s judgment of the character and abilities of Tyler. 
e, General Jackson ; but all will aceord to him the) Mp, Tyler is rather tall and thin, with light com- 
ud praise of great firmness, energy, decision, and disin- plexion, blue eyes and prominent features, His 
aS. terestedness ; of remarkable «military skill, and aF-| manners are plain and affable, and in private life he 
le- dent patriotism. With regard to his qualifications | j, amiable, hospitable, and courteous. His errors 
n- and services ax a statesman, his countrymen have | as 4 politician are ascribed, by some, to a want of 
st been an@are divided in opinion, [tis perhaps not | iydyment, to av inordinate vanity, and the influence 
as. yet time to spenk decisively an this point, but it must | yf had advice ; to which may be added, extreme ob- 
rn. be left for the impartial verdict of posterity. stinacy in persisting in opinions once formed, with- | 
tly Van Buren. out regard to consequences, 
3 ‘ is his 
> The following notice of the person and character There can be no doubt that Mr. Tyler mistook 
ich ef Mr. Van Buren, ts from his life hy Professor Hol- | Position in attempting to act with the whig party 
la- tal : rw ali and inaccepting their nomination for one ot the high- 
, cou tiality of : 2 . : ‘ : 
rie ese Treg - sa glenn dive etn y lest offices inthe nation, which, by the a emt of 
; Tn u | : ~ “ : ° . » hale 
on “In personal appearance, Mr. Van Buren ia about | “irene, ieee ai patronage af that, high 
a the middle size; his form is erect, (and formerly | _~ : A 
bis atte / “|station, That the whigs also acted without due re- 
. slender, but now inclining to corpulence,) and is . ’ rigs J . n ‘ 
ia hai . a evident; and 
« enid to be capable of great endurance. His hair and ee al ody were ona Bh Mann eomniquettes 
nig eyes are tight, his features animated and expressive, . oer ‘ wer 
fly especially the eye, which is indiextive of quick ap- which resulted onthe one side, in the eer os 
; : , ment, difficulties and total loss of popularity of the 
ehension and eluse ebservation ; his forehead ex- fy , J y 
Est dey ng xpnnnions the mar fren hin hal he re pai em 
i . i ist would ac- ' y , 
a Dw the pmaitich, Waa of approhenelon, part of the whigs. Polk 
dis- aad benevolence of disjosition. The phrenatogist re : : 
life would add wausal reflective, faculties, firmness and | President Polk is of middle stature, with a full an- 
his caution, gular brow, and a remarkable quick and penetrating 
nve- The private character of Mr, Van Buren is above jeye. The expression of his countenance is grave, 
dge, all censure or suspicion. In the relations of father | but its serious cast is often relieved by a peealiarly 
not and son, of husband, brother, and friend, he has al- | pleasant smile, indictive of the ananen of his my 
ways displayed those excellences of character and jsition. The amiable character of his private life, 
yays feeling ohiel/indern haman nature. Extending our | which has ever been upright and pure, secures to 
fel- view to the larger circle of his personal friends, rare- | him the esteem aud friendship of all who have the 
life. ly, has any nan. wena stronger hal! upon the confi- | advautage of his acquaintance. 
rem dence and affeenoa of these with whom he has been! Few public men have pursued a firmer or more 
zion nected. The purity of his motives, his integrity | consistent course than Mr, Polk, in adhering to the 
doc. character, and the steadiness of his attachment, |demoeratic party, in every vicissitude, In 1837, 
fave always retained for him the. warm. affection of | when all his collengues of the Tennessee delegation, 
life, many, even among the ranks of his political oppo- manag — amc a a pa pons to ~ 
rt Judge ite, of that state, as the successor to 
teem nents, ; _. {pe : \ ' 
aes The ease and frankness of his manners, his felici-| Gen. Jackson, for the presidency, he incurred the 
ood tous powers of conversation, and the general amia-| hazard of losing his popularity throughout the state, 
with bleness of his feelings, reader him the ornament of | by avowing his unalterable purpose not to sepurate 
the social cirele, Uniting in his charaeter, firmness | from the great body of the democratic party, in the 
your- and forbearance habitual self-respect and a deticate | presidential election, He therefore became identi- 
long regard fur the feelings of athers; neither the perplex- | fied with the friends of Mr. Van Buren in Tennessee 
esen? ities of legal practice, nor the eares of public life, | in 1886, where Judge White received the vote of the 
asa of nor the annoyance of party strife, have ever been | state by a popular majority of over nine thousand, 
mely able to disturb the serenity of his temper, or te de-| Mr. Polk Sane) upon the stormy career of pelt lithe book he ox 
? ‘ ae . Siew, |e ; ¢ n ; t hi 
7 for a moment the equanimity of his deport- | tics in 1823, when he was chosen to represen 
ot ~ au He has with dikeh popetey mingled in the | county in the state legislature. He was for suc- 
ovacber free intercourse of private life, and sustained the dig- | cessive years a member of that body, where his abil- 
Na- nity of official station.” _ ; 
ach The great event of Mr. Van Buren’s administra- hin representation. 
fully tion, (says a writer inthe Demacratic Review,) by | his thirtieth year, Mr. Polk was chosen to represent | sies 
, ich it will hereafter be known and designated, is his district in Congress, and took his seat in the na- 
; con- which it will herea ynat bh n Cr } 
ions the divorce of bank and slate, in the fiseal affairs of tional councils in December followin. In Decem- 
hes the federal government, and che return, after halfa | ber 1335, he was chosen speaker of the House, and 
naeed century of deviation, to the original design of the | again chosen to that station in re a 
ituti Z of fourteen years in Congress, he declined a _ reelec- 
| i ian ete line us that Mr. Van Buren tien in 1839. In August of that year he was elected 
bene remarked to a friend, previous to writing his mes-| Governor of Tennessee, and served for the constitu- 
ote sage recommending the independent treasury :— tional term of two years. He was twice a canilidate 
. « Wecannot know how the immediate convulsion | for reelection, but defeated. On the 29th of May, 
ert may result, but the people will, at ail — ee) 
ig tht- tually come right, aod posterity at feast will do me nven 
en ry Be the present issue for good or for evil, it ted States. To this high office he was elected in the 
e last is for posterity that 1 will write this message.” saine year. . 
b- lies SOY RT Be FJ eevee 
46 : sana Alth h The Cambridge Telescope-—We understand that 
General Harrison was tall and slender. ~~ l the object-glass of the great Cambridge Equatorial 
he.never, had the appedtades 6f \pemmessing sf -~ om | was received here on Friday, apparently in fine or- 
constitution, yet, such had been the effects o “ a ~s lier. Its clear aperture is said to be over fifteen 
acter wal activity and temperance, that eer Ss ¥ Pe inches, and its focal length about twenty-five feet.— 
friend enjoyed so much bodily vigor. ~ ffs i | -This telescope has been pronounced by its maker, 
ection dark eye, remarkable for its we emt BD fire a or Metz, of Munich, “ far better” than that at the Ob- 
telligence, and his face was strongly ceten or bi | servatory of Pulkova, St. Petersburg, hitherto con- 
ceived the vivacity of his mind, and the benevolence of his | Gdeuad-in Cie thatinew velvadien’ le thé” wallt.'Gail 
character. r | which wa : sted at Munich.— T'raveller. 
— The most remarkable traits of Fenora) Hartivon's which was also ee 
; i istinguishec a 
is. His character, and those by which he was «is , oe gE 
-dsbips throughout his hele, career, mann, bie, disnsnsestenty f The sherecsen Af ana ip net ome om 
i coinferts of ethers, PON AS q : 
~~ y nati ee Franes Sore rie i ‘The wise man applauds him whom he thinks 
i i ispositia ld and ferbearing tem- | teen. — ' ; 
¢ with his generous disposition, ri momen ner. | most Virtuous, the rest of the world him who is most 
a per, and his plain, easy a ear rage wale his 
wre ie ry 
ession; Hee had.a most intimate . kuowledge history , 
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ity indebate, and talents for business at once gave | siee came to pass, whereby the bodk may b 
In August 1825, being then in| clearly interpreted ; and of course, the parts or phrophe- 
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‘* We regard the facts which John foretold, as a spe- 
cial revelation made to him ; the imagery, or the style in 
whichehe communicated those facts, correspondiug to the 
style of the sacred writers, and we know of no reason 


that it formed any part of the revelation.”"— Trumpet, 
Nov. 7, —’46 ; page 82. 


The above sentence closes an able comment on the 5th 
chapter of Revelation, by the editor of that paper. Judg- 
ing from what has appeared thus far, we think Br. W. 
is throwmg some increasing light on that strange, per- 
plexing Book. We were prepossessed in favor of our brath- 
e:’s undertaking, from the fact that he introduced his in- 
tended effort at elucidation, without the swaggering pre- 
tensions, which too often preface essays of the kind.— 
Not attempting to decide the question of authorship, 
date &c., he proceeds on the ground that the enti 
was written previous to the destruction of Jerusalem by 
the Romans, After saying it has been regarded asthe 
dark book,’* hard to be explained, he seys, ‘* At any 
rate, some light may be thrown upon it. Let us gain 
what light we can now ; and wait the advancing day to 
give us more.’’ No fault can be reasonably found with 
such language, and a determination to uct aecordingly.— 
Its concessions are obvious, It regards the book as dark 
and difficult, and the writer proposes ‘to throw some 
light upon it ;”” yet he does not expect to. succeed to such 
an extent, as to render the labors of future commenta- 
tors needless. By no means, After getting some more 
light upon this dark book of Revelation, by the commen- 
tator’s revelation of its probable meaning, we are to wait 
patiently for some other new lights to afige ix 
vancing day, and present us another com 
then another, and so on, as the increasing 
light and books may render proper, or advisable ! Cheer- 
ing as this prospect may be to others, I am bound to con- 
fess it is rather dubious tome. But, hghtly as I regard 
commentaries in general, on account of the diminished 
respect which they induce people to entertain for the sa~ 





cred books, still, I do admit that,make the best we can of 
it, the Apocalypse is so obscurely—so strangely 

that it needs commenis upon comments, to render it at-all 
intelliyible to the massof readers. Hence we commend 
our brother’s efforts at elucidation ; and if he will rot 
too often go clear out of his way to pick up some floati 
straw to prop his tottering dogma of no futuréjretribution, 
he will ment and receive the gratitude of m 

But let us offer a remark or two upon ti@extract. 

1. If we mistake not his import, our author means that 
plains was a revelation to John only, and 
through him a prophecy mainly of a series of these future 
events ; some of which, perhaps the most of them, have 


us far, 


unfulfilled, eannot be well understood at present.— 
He is not alone in that opinion. 


2. He means that the inspiration which we claim for 


After a service | the scriptures, relates only to the revelation of the facts; 


whilst the language—the imagery or style in which the 
facts are communicated—is exclusively the writer's, as 
much so, as if he were not inspired ; the language being 


no part of the revelation. Not meaning however to im- 


1944, Mr. Polk received the nomination of the dem-| ply, but that, ordinarily, the revelatee would em 
° ° . > % © . 
ocratic national convention for President of the Uni-) the very words which were given him, in the com od 


tion of the facts of the prophecy. Thia revelation’ must 
also be limitedto such facts as were not previously in 
possession of the revelatee. Perlaps wedo not know 
what our author means by facts revealed especially to 
Does he mean—to take one prominent fact for 
one example—does he mean that the facts concerning the 
destruction of Jerusalem were made known to John, as 
plainly as history makes them known ; but that, it was 
left to himto clothe the facts in such language as he 
chose, and from deliberate choice, he wrapped them up 
in such fanciful, allegorical, symbolical, u able 
style, as to make his meaning about as obscure ae i 
would be, with any hopes that time would be so pro " 
ged, as to render it attainable? What ! purposely rena- 
his reevlution to the church and the world, about 


intelligible as possible! J cannot agree to that. 
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impression is, that John described things as he saw 
them in trance or vision, and in language suited to 
objects ecenically presented, and that he knew 
more about the literal facts of the overthrow of Je-| 
rusalem, than did the other disciples. We have no cer- 


tain evidence that those who prophecied by the Influence | 


import and fulfillment of their own prophecies. 
prophecy of few words, like a promise, may include 
worlds of means and myriads of ages and events, which 
no finite mind could begin to revolve and comprehend, 


as facta, in years upon years, 


Tutemperance on the Increase, 
That euch is the melancholy fact, | have not the shad- 


no jow of a doubt. It is evidently so, in this state. The 


various temperance efforts, fortwo or three years past, 
have doubtless done much good, in some places in par- 


Ay 


live or vote at all, I shall, of course, vote the Vo Li. 
cense ticket. J never have, and never will—unless § 
meet with a dreadful changes and become a rum-duinker, 
—vote to license men, be their characters, or motives 
what they may, to engage in a traffic which is wrong in 


ticular; but, for some reason, the temperance cause has | ilsel/, and necessarily pernicions in its influences. No 
of the spirit, did in all cases, apprehended the precise | declined and Jost ground, on the whole, ia this county, | never—wever—NEVER. Not that I believe, at all, 


A | and state, to look no farther. And f appeal with earn- | that dealers in the destructive beverage wish to destroy 

| estness to all the friends of the cause, in this vicinity, that |the credit, health, or lives of their customers. 
| the fears I expressed, two years ago, in regard to the | could have np motive for such a desire. 
| county-license-law, so to call it, have been more than | selfish as their business would seem to imply, they would 
‘realized. Asa majority uf temperance people were made | prefer that every glass sold might give gain, and health, 


They 
If they are as 


3. If the language of the Scciptares is not to be re- | to believe that the law would have a wenderfully favora- | and long-life to the deluded mortals who hang about their 


garded as having been divinely dictated—at least gener- | 
ally—then, we have a right, so far as style is concerned, } 
to interpret it, as we would the language of good men, | 


er men of similar talents, attainments, and opportunities | 
in other literary productions. Assuming that our author | 
is right in the above extract, there is no indication of ir-| 
reverence for the facts or truths of revelation, in saying 
that the writers were unfortunate and unhappy, in given 
cases, in the choice of language—of imagery and style, 
in the communication of those facts. And, if it be a 
fact that John the revelatee intended to convey the | 
meaning which Br. W. says he did—which is probably | 
the case—-he must have been singularly unsticcessful,to say 
no more. Indeed, whether we say it or not, it cannot fail 
to be considered by every reflecting reader, that had John 
been as felicitous in the use of language as Thomas has 
been, a world of labor, trouble, perplexity, and expense 
would have been saved. John wrote in such a manner 
agito induce the learned and pious of all ages of the 
Christian church, to believe he was often describing 
scenes of horrific sufferings belonging to the future state. 
Believers in endless misery, Br. W. says, resort to this 
book, to operate upon the fears of the weak and unin- 
structed. Be it so,—there must be a reason for it. Had 
John selected the words of the commentator, to guard 
against the pernicious doctrine in question, no man would 
have resorted to it to excite fears of future punishment; 
nor could the utmost stretch of ingenuity hope to suc- 
ceed in the least, even with the weak and uninstructed, 
in making them believe that it countenanced, in the 
most remote degree, the sentiment that the most wicked 
conduct in this life, can have any influence in preventing 
the enjoyment of perfect happiness, on entering the fu- 
tare state. Hence, though John taught nothing incom- 
patible with facts, we are constrained to conclude that 
he was unfortunate in his use of langoage,—imagery or 
style. R. 8. 


a Explanation of Mark i‘. 24, 30. 


And Jesus answered and said, Verily I say uato vou, There 
js no man that hath Jeft house. or brethren, or sisters, or fa- 
ther, or mother, OF wile, or children, or lands, for my sake and 
the gospel’s, but he shall receive a hurdred fold, now in this 
time, houses, and brethren, and sisters, and mothers, and chil 
dren, and lands, with persecutions ; and in the world tocome, 
eternal life. 

Recently, we received a letter from one of our subscri- 
bers, requesting our views on the above passage. There 
is, confessedly, some difficulty in the phraseology. The 
general idea of this text, seems to be, that, the blessings 
of the gospel to those that received it, would overbal- 
ance all the sacrifices they would have to make, and all 
the persecutions they would endure, in consequence of 
their adherence to the Christian cause. Such was the un- 
popularity of the Christian profession, and so violent 
were the prejudices of the people of that age, against 
the gospel, that, to be a disciple of Christ, then, cost 
the sacrifice of all earthly possessions, and frequently 
the jety of the nearest earthly friends and relatives, 
But, he gospel, he shall receive an hundred fold of 
spiritual blessings, equivalent to houses, lands, relatives, 
&@., and, in the then coming age of the gospel, enduring 
spiritual life, or enjoyment. The word aion here ren- 
dered world means age. It is the same werd in the 
original that occurs in Eph. ii. 7, and Heb. ix. 26, and 
other places, where it evidently means age. ‘* The world 
to come”’ was then the gospel dispensation, or the reign 
of Christ. It was then in its incipient state of establish- 

ment, and, was fully set up, or established, shortly af- 
terward. Hence, to receive eternal life in the world to 
come, means to receive the life or enjoyment of the 
gospel during the reign of Christ. The good Christian 
enjoys this life, while in the flesh. The expression does 
vot mean what Christians of this age mean by enjoying 


' 
ble influence, and almost entirely remedy the indescriba- 


ble evils which all so deeply deplore, I felt disposed to 
yield my individual opinion as far as I could, conscien- 
tiously. So far from opposing the measure, I gave it 
my support,—but said, ] had serious doubts of the utili- 
ty and efficiency of the law, especially, so long as the 


| people were so equally divided in opinions, that it was 


necessary to hire mountebanks and impostors, as lectur- 
ers and song-singers, at the rate of 40 or 50 dullars per 
week, to drive about the county or state, and ‘* scare up”’ 
voters. My opinion was that they would do more. hurt 
than good; ‘‘scare up’’ more in favor of licensing than 
against it. Having been long engaged in the tempetance 
cause, 1 was fully satisfied that legislation was an excel- 
lent agent in the good work; but, it must follow public 
opinion, enacting such laws as a strong, decided majority 
of our community, would sustain, and carry into execu- 
tion, And so Il expressed myself. And for doing this, I 
was denounced hy sume pretended friends of temperance 
as an opposer of the cause, and a fictitious aposlacy was 
published, as if true, inthe organ of slander. Well, as 
every body knows the story is grossly false, I will mere- 
ly ask those who have been witnesses of the transactions, 
to be so just and candid as to admit that, for once at 
least, my apprehensions have proved to be well-founded. 

The Editor of the Watchman, one of the most whole 
souled temperance men on earth, whose opportunities 
for informotion on the subject, are most favorable, not 
ouly cntertains worse opinions of the law, than I did, 
but expresses himself in vastly stronger terms. Hence, 
if my doubts cost me the charge of apostacy, his denun- 
ciations ought to be reckoned at the price of a halter! 
(No marve! he is opposed (o * capital punishment.’*) 
The sticklers for the repealed law should defend it upon 
the ground,—*‘ the greater the irath the greater the libel.’” 
The editor truly says, that we have good reason to be- 
lieve, ‘that inteniyerate drinking has increased in this 
State, within the two past years’? &c. A sorry commen- 
tary this. on the the law, which was to prevent excesses 
and regenerate the commonwealth, Unlike *‘Jonali’’ of 
old, I assure the readers of the Watchanan, that Iam 
deeply pained that my prophecy ts fulfilled. It would 
have given me the greatest satisfaction to have seen the 
law as efficacious for good, as its most sanguine friends 
anticipated. 

Again: the Editor says, ** It was a bungling, ill-con- 
trived, miserable law’’—&c. Fortunate for our brother 
that he did not utter such blasphemies against the idol, 
till its own builders had torn it down, and erected another 
in its place, to which he could pay his devotions! Any 
man, in this region, who dared question the wisdom of 
that law, was said to be ‘*favoring the rummies’’! We 
ask. then, whatterms of denunciation would have been 
profane enough, for him who should have spoken the 
above? But the times have changed, and the few dem- 
agogues and wire-workers of the concern, have learied 
that they can make more money, and secure more lucra- 
tive offices, by going for a law which shall operaie alike, 
over the whole state. Hence, their pretended devotion 
to the law recently enacted. Having by temperance log- 
rolling filled their pockets and feathered their nests, here- 
tofore, they are now again boisterously engaged in the 
advocacy of the severe law. The great majority of 
temperance people, are honestly and earnestly devoted 
to the cause. But the few who have engaged in the 
cause for popularity-sake, and who talk and sing, as Dr. 
Ellioit did, just in proportion to the wages they receive, 
are not entitled to the same confidence. Ido not say 
but the labors of impostors, may, in some cases, be pro- 
ductive of good; but, on the whole, their influence is 
pernicious. The low state of the cause evinces it. 

In regard to the law recently passed, of ** License, or 











heaven in the immortal state. 


No License,’’ I need only say, as I did before, that if I 


bars, and that snch a use might be made of it, every 
where, as would render the trade most pepular and prof. 
itable. The object, as our brother has well said, is pecu- 
niary gain, which some appear determined to have, be 
the consequence what they may! Most lamentable con- 
sideration. . 

Though I prefer the law, on which we are to act in 
March next.to the repealed law,I am by no means 
pleased with it, in some of its details. If I could know 
that the public sentiment of the state would sustain it by 
a strong, decisive, unchangeable vote, and place the’ No 
License ticket on a permanent foundation, I would rejoice 
beyond measure. But, | have my fears that such will not 
prove to be the case. The very fact that certain men, 
who always figure at the points whero money is coming 
into their pockets, are employed **by authority,’’ to 
ransack the State and counties, to secure perhaps, « 
mere majority for No License, fills me with apprehensions, 
for the fate of the law, Suppose we succeed, by a hand- 
fal of a majority. It will only induce demoralizing eva- 
sions of the Jaw, and provoke a more strenuous effort 
for repeal, another year. Let the people come to the 
polis calmly and cooly, and the prospect would be favor- 
able. But send out Elliotts and mercenary lectures, and 
if we succeed at all, at the coming election, it will only 
be the prelude of a subsequent defeat. Still, 1 would 
hope for the best, on every reasonable ground of hope. 


Universalism Renonnced. , 
We find the following paragraph in Boston Recorder, 
of last week. ” 7 


Universatism Renouncep.—We learn from the 
Christian Secretary, that the Rev. Chas. S. Bailey, for- 
merly pastor of a Universalist Society in West port, Conn. 
but for the last two or three years of the first Universal- 
ist Society in Philadelphia, lias’ publicly renounced Uni- 
versulism. He preached in the Rev. Mr. Hatfield’s 
Church, Sabbath evening before last, to a crowded audi- 
ence, His remarks, were listened to with profound at- 
tention, giving evidence of a true work of grace in his 
heart, and exemplifying the truth, that heis saved as a 
brand from the burning. 





| Positively, we have no reeolleetion of ever having 
j heard of this Rev. Charles S. Bailey, until we saw the 
| account of his renunciation of Universalism. We do not 
say, his name never appeared in the Universalist journals; 
, but we have no recollection of it; and he he must be some 
| obscure individual. As to his having been pastor * for 
the last two or three years,’’ of the First Universalist So- 
ciety in Philadelphia, the statement is not true, for the 
Rev. Asher Moore has been the pastor of that Society 
between six and siven years. Who fabricated the false- 
hood, we know not.—Trumpet.. 


| 


Another Father in Isaael Gone. 
Br. BaLtLov,—I wish you to insert a short obitaary 
notice of my Father, Melvin Cotton, who died at 
| his residence and mine, in Hartland, on the 16th ult, ot 
| the age 87 years and 6 days. He died in the {ull posses- 
j sion of his mental powers, was fully sensible of his ap- 
| proaching dissolution, but had no fears—death had no 
terrors to him. He was perfectly calm and willing to 
live or to go home. He had been a firm believer in the 
great salvation for more than half a century—had listen- 
ed to words of the sainted Murray and Winchester, Al- 
though it belongeth not to me te write his eulogy, yet I 
think I os safely say, what all who knew him will con- 
cur in sayfhg, that he lived a life of uprightness and hoa- 
esty, and died the death of the Christian. 

He was a soldier of the Revolution—was at West 
Point when Arnold commanded that garrison, and whea 
Washington arrived and restored order in the same. 

He was a republican of the Washington schoo]—was 
extremely scrupulous in performing all his duties, eepe- 
cially his political duties—he thought it wro 
person to absent himself f¥om the polls; accoidingly he 
attended each and every election in Hartland for 66 
years. He was among the first settlers in H., enduring 
allthe privations incident to a new settlement—bad 3 
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! 
wives, bl, children, 52 grandchildren and 12 of the 8d; Sap Exp or a Preastre Parry.—A_ sliort time | Purtapeceuia Frour, Marger. A statement 
eneration, most of whem are living at this ume. The | since, a party of five ladies and five gentleman went. made up with great care, makes the whole receipts 


‘uneral was atterded on the 18th, by Br. Eaton, who ad- 
ministered the consolations of the Gospel from these 
words, ‘* Thanks Be to God who giveth us the victory, 
through Jesus Christ oar Lord.” 


Yours truly, Warp Corton. 


The Star says that within the past year there have 
been seventeen Universalist meeting houses built in Ohio. 


That must be a pretty good State. 





Will Br. J. S. Rogers, of Whitehall, act as {agent for 
the Watchman in that place. 


Letters containing Cash received sinee ovr last. 

Rev. E. B., Bennington for J. H. $1.50, for D. H. 50c; 
Rev. K. H., Shoreham for S. W., D. R., J. W. and Mrs. 
B. $1,50 each; Rev. S. B., Readsboro for J. B., L. B., 
N. B., and S. B. $1.50 each; W. S., Fairfax for self and 
A. H. P. 31,50 each; E. B. H., East Clarendon for self 


29 
$2. 








Vews Department. 
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Late anp Important rrom Mexico.—We have 
also a few items of news from the Montery. Gen, 
Taylor had arrived from Saltillo on the 23d, eseort- 
ed by a squadron of Col. May’s horse. ‘The General 
had sacceeded in capturing L100 pack mules and their 


luads, consisting of subsistence and stores intended | 


for Santa Anna’s army at San Luis Potosi. 


rmy stores for the same destination. 
Col. May had a severe fall at Saltillo, by his horse | 
tripping on the pavement, but he was doing well and | 
would be ready for duty in a few days. 
Santa Anna is said to have 30,000 volunteers at 

San Luis, besides the regulars, but the reports are | 

conflicting. 
A volunteer by the name of Forrest was shot dead | 

at Monterey, on the 29th ult. by a hotel keeper nam- 
ed Armstrong. 

Two Frenchmen had heen arrested. for tampering | 

with our soldiers, and offering inducements for them 

todesert. ‘The trial of the Aleade, his son, and oth- 
ers, fur tampering with our men, was set down for 
2d Dee. 

[t has clearly been ascertained that many of the 
cipal men at Monterey hada finger in the pie, 
nany ofthe first families had left. ‘The regi- 

stationed there had many lost by desertion. 

Dates from Gen. Worth’s division at Saltillo have 

heen received to the 27th ult. at which time all was | 

quiet. Nothing farther from General Wool’s divis- 
ion. 

Jnmes Yorke, a native of Pennsvivania, was shot 

at New Orleans on the 21st.— Philadelphia N. Amer- 

can. 





Loss or U.S. Brig Somers.—The bark Morgan | 
Dix arrived at N. Orleans, brings dates from the | 
squadron off Anton Lizardo to the 13th inst, Full! 
particulars have been received of the total wreck of | 
the UD. S. brig Somers and the great loss of Iife| 
which accompanied it. The Somers was maintain-| 
ing the blockade off the harbor of Vera Cruz. On! 
the evening of the 7th she had taken shelter under 
Green Island, there being every inclination of an ap-| 
proaching northerly gale. On the morning ofthe 8th 
a sail being reported from aloft, she was got under 
way and stood out severakfor miles, when the ap- | 
proaching vessel was ascertained to be the John Ad-| 
ams on her return from ‘Tampico. 

Her appearance caused great satisfaction to the 
officers of the Somers, as Com. Perry had informed 
them that she was to relieve them from maintaining 
the blockade as soon as she came in. As the Somers 
was aoproaching her anchorage on her return, an-)| 
other suil was discovered standing for Vera Cruz, 
apparently with the intention of running the blockade. | 
She immediately made all sail to intercept her, and | 
in the effort to avoid falling on the reef to her lee-| 
ward she was struck by the Norther, and thrown up-! 
en her beams ends. 

‘The strange vessel came rapidly down, but show-' 
ed ne colors, and tacked when wear Pajordas reef. | 

Lieut. Parker kad reported the ap@earacce of squalls | 


papers. 
with great rapidity, 


I have no doubt the Mexicans were relieved when 
they saw her sink into the ocean. I append a list of 
the fost and saved—37 men saved—37 lost. One Of- 
fier, Mr. Rodgers, Passed Midshipman, and one 


Another | 
squadron had left in pursuit of 400 mules loaded with | 


and the particulars are fully detailed inthe N. O. her bruising his person somewhat. _phy 

The Somers commenced. careening over | as forbidden him to think of going to Washington 
and in about half an hour af-| this winter.—Emancipator. 
terwards sunk. 


| from Lima La Grange co. Indiana, to * Union Mills’ 
| in the same county to attend a Ball. On their re- 
| turn, being together in a lumber wagon, they had 
| proceeded but half a mile, when a party on horse- 
| back overtook them, and a race commenced. The 
| Coldwater (Michigan) Sentinel thus describes the 
| result: 
| The horsemen put spurs to their horses and the 
| reinsman put whip to bis, and when under full head- 
| way, the night being dark. the fore wheels of the 
wagon struck a stump, and the passengers and box of 
| the wagon were thrown some 35 feet from the stuinp 
against which the wheel first struck, One lady struck 
| a tree distant 30 feet and broke her neck, and died 
jinstantly, One man had his ribs broken and was so 
seriously injured that he died on the day following. 
Another of the company, a young lady, was so seri- 
ously injured that her life was despaired of when our 
informant left—a fourth one, a female, seriously, and 
five of the other six, more or less injured.” 


Had the Ball been a “ cold-water” one, we appre- | ~ 


ihend that the Cold-water Sentinel would have had 
| no such tragedy to tell of. — Tribune 
! 


The Van Ness case closed at Washington, Dee. 


| $0. Eleven jurors consented to give a verdict against | 
the plaintiff, (Mrs. Conner,) in accordance with the 


instructions of the Court. One demurred and was 
withdrawn by consent of counsel. The verdict was 
jrendered by 11. ‘The case goes to the Supreme 


Court. 


In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, MR. 
ALSON, from the Military Committee, reported a bill to 
raise ten additional regiments for the regular army, to 
serve five years, during the war ; also two joint resolu- 
tions for refunding to the several States the expenses in- 
curred in mustering troops, and for the subsistence of vol- 
unteers until mustered into seryice 

Mr. HamMtuin offered a Joint Resolution closing the 
Refectories in the basement of the Capitol unless the 


Proprietors suspend entirely the sale of intoxicating | 


drinks. Adopted. 


Battroore, Dec, 29. 

Hon Acexanpver Barrow, U. S. Senator trom 
Louisana, died this morning at 5 o’clock, at Barn- 
uim’s Hotel. He had left Washington as the friend 
of the Hon, G. Davis of Kentucky, with a view to 
the adjustment of the difficulty with Mr. Bayry of 
Va., was taken ill very suddenly and so violently as 
to baffle the skill ofthe best medical 
Y. Tribune. 


The steamer Mohegan, running into Brigport on} 
Saturday afternoon, struck a ledge of rocks near) 


Sund’s Point. She is a total loss having sunk with- 
in two feet of her promenade deck. Passengers all 
saved. 


an eR ee errr \ 


! 
Improvep Presses. A London correspondent of} 
the National Intelligencer, says—that among other 
novelties of the day, may be mentioned an improved | 
printing press, which was recently tested in London, | 
and threw off the astonishing number of 17,500 im- | 
ressions in an hour. ‘The inventor is Mr. Little, a 
gentleman connected with the office of the Illustrat- | 
ed News, He is said to have refused the sum of 
£10,000 for his invention. There is also an improv- 
ed press erecting by the celebrated engineers Messrs. 
Dryden, in the Times Office, which is warranted to 
execute 12,000 impressions in the hour, or three in 
every second. 
Leap Mine in Mains. The Farmington Chroni- | 
cle states that a rich nine has been discovered in the 
adjoining town of Phillips, and learns that the ore 


| metal can be melted from the ore in a common forge. 


A bullet which was fired at a mark by a young man 


at Lee, passed through the mark and entered a house 


a quarter of amile distant, ant lodged in a watch in | 
the breast pocket of one of the inmates. 

Mr. Apvams. We regret to learn that this vener-| 
able patriot and philanthropist, in is eager zeal to) 
get well enough to go to Washington, tried his 
strength to far, and fell while walking in his cham-| 
His physician 


| ** Nature has been extremely fruitful of wonders 
jin the kingdom sat compose the British monarchy ; 

and it is a ridiculous custom, that gentleman of for- 
| tune should be carried away with a desire of seeing 


Har-| 


advisers.— J, | 


| one. 


man Joba G. Fox, were captured by the Mexicans | the curiosities of other countries, before they have 
twe days before while recennoitering an important|any tolerable insight into their own. Travelling 
peint, in company with Dr. Wrigkt, the latter es- | sometiines makes wise men better, always makes a 
Capod te witness the catastrophe of the brig. foul worse.” 








YUM 


of flour this year 750,000 bbis. ‘The present stock in 
jall hands, 127,000 bbis, Wheat in all hands, 206,500 
bushels. ‘he amount of flour this year exceeds that 
| of last year 143,657 bbls.—Boston. Post. 

| — : 
Married. 
In Montpelier, Dec. 31, by Rev. E. Ballou, Mr. E. F. 
| Brown of St. Johnsbury, to Miss Ansx Procror, 
daughter of Nath. Proctor, Esq. 

In Waterford, on the 31st ult., by Rev. L. H, Tabor, of 
|$t. Johnsbury, Mr. Bela Hastings and Miss Diantha 
| Powers. Also, Mr. Zelotus Farr and Miss Avalina M. 
| Hastings, all of Waterford. 
| In Wantsfield, on the 22d ult., Mr. Moses J. Johnson 
land Miss Martha J. Palmer, daughter of Rews J. E. 


Palmer. 
| 





St 








Died. 


In East Montpelier, Jan. 2d, Hezekiah Davis, Esq., 
|aged 74 years and 8 months, Br. Davis was one of the 
| early settlers of this town, and has resided in it, 56 years. 
He was an industrions, hard laboring man, a good neigh- 
| bor, a kind husband, an affectionate parent, and prover- 
bial for his hospitality. His house was indeed a house 
for the stranger and the friend. His last days and hours 
were easy and peaceful. He was fully aware that his 
| departure was at hand, but, it cali te him no terror— 


' 


he felt reconciled to God, and cal trusted his spirit in 
the hands of his Maker and Savi He did not rely on 
his own merits, but on the infinite, unchangeable grace 
of our heavenly Father. His «aged widow and children 
and a numerous cirele of relatives, feel deeply their loss, 
{and a large concourse of sympathizing neighbors attend- 
ed his fnneral when the writer spoke from Rom. xiv. 7—9. 
Star in the West please notiée. Ep. 
| In Sheffield, C. E., Nov. 28th, Lucy Elizabeth, daugh- 
|ter of David @. and Margaret Emery, in the 22d year of 
her age. IWthis dipensation of the providence of God, 
a large circle of relatives and friendsare called to mourn. 
But they mourn not as those who have né@@hope. May 
they truly find joy and peace in believing that death shall 
have an end, that pain shall cease to be, and life triumpb- 
ont reign, thus viewing their loss as a great gain to the 
departed. By the request of the deceased the writer 
| attended the funeral, and endeavored to impress upen 
ithe minds of a large and attentive audience, the truth, 
that ‘*God is love’’ and consequently cannot afflict his 
| children only that it may result in good. 
} “Thy hand, O God. most heavily, 
On loving hearts hath fell ; 
To thee, distressed, but trustingly, 
| ‘They come, their grief to tell. 
| 


\ loving ehild so fond and true, 
Thy mandate hath laid low ; 
Help them O God, the mourning ones, 
Submissively to bow. 
O give them faith to look beyond 
‘The veil which shrouds their sight, 
And view their loved and cherished one 
Embraced ia thy Parental Jove. 


Help them to see the glorious truth 
She only is at home, 
And they but travelers here below 
*Till thou shait bid them come.” 
Mag. und Advocate and Messenger please copy, &e. 
Cc. P.M 


In Franklin, Vt., December 26th, of a protracted i/!- 
ness, the consumption, Elisha Bascom, Esq., aged 57 
years. ir, Bascom was a man universally respected by 
all who knew him. He died as he lived, full in the faith 
of the final holiness and consequent happiness of all 
men. This family consisted of a husband, wife and three 
daughters, allof whom have departed this life except 
May the rich consolation of the Gospel comfort aad 
support her in her bereavement and alse all the relatives 
who are called to mourn the loss of this near and dear 
friend. ** Blessed are they that mourn for they shall be 
comforted.’” The funeral was attended by the writer. 

Vv. G. W 
DENTISTRY. 
OCT. M. NEWTON, Surgical and Mechanical Dea- 


list, Office over Mr. Spalding’s Store, on Main at the 





| head of State Street, Montpelier, where he wi!l perform ail 
| the necessary operations a the teeth ia astyle aot surpassed 


by any workman in New England. 

In order to introduce some of the recent improvements in 
the construction of PLATE TEETH. | propose to insert until 
further nolice, parts or whole sets of teeth upon Gold Plate 
periectly resembling the natural organs io form ane color, and 
in point of utility, fulfillag all purposes of masticution as wedi 
as tbe natural teeth. | shall require half the amount te be 
paid at the time, and the remainder in three monthe if the 
work is satisfactory; if not, the teeth can be returned and the 


money rejunded. 
FILLING. 

Those having decayed teeth can have themfilled at this of- 
fice in a style not surpassed by any other ist in the coun 
try or city. From eet anges manner upon which | perform 
this operation, the gold ts made perfectly solid, presentimg 4 
full surface and being susceptible uf the finest polish. All op- 
erations warranted to remain during the |ife mme of the pa- 
tient it proper care be tafen in brushing the teeth so as to keep 
them free from the effeets of tartar. All operations performed 
strictly upon scientific principles, and at reduced prises. 2% 
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Poetry. 
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Passing Away. 
BY G. C, COLTON, 
I asked a dark stream, swiftly gliding 
To join the ocean’s mingled mass— 
«*O0 stream! why, ever unabiding, 
Dost thou still onward pass? 
Winds, flowers woo thee—stay, oh stay!’’ 
The dark stream answered, hurrying on, 
** 1 in the ocean depths must lie ; 
Thou hastenest to eternity! 
O mortal man, oar lot is one— 


” 


Passing away! 


I asked the wind, the water wooing, 

And with the gentle flowers at play, 
‘ O wind, sweet pleasure still pursuing, 
% Why wilt thou ne’er delay? 
Inconstant lover, stay, oh stay!”’ 
The soft wind answered, hurrying on, 

** Each lovely object I caress ; 

Thou ever followest happiness ; 
O, mortal man, our lot is one— 

Passing away!’’ 

I asked a shadow, flitting over 

A field where sweetest sunlight shone, 
*©O fleeting shadow! restless rover! 

No sooner come than gone— 
Light, gla s, scorn’st thou! stay, oh stay! 
The shadow answered, hurrying on, 

* As flies yon cloud, | take my flight; 

Time’s shadow, life, seeks death’s dark night; 
O mortal map, our lot is one— 

Passing away!”’ 








I asked that bright cloud, brightly flying 
Across the heay@n’s fair azure breast, 
**O cloud! on such pure bosom lying, 
Why wilt thou never rest? 
Its love entreats thee—stay, oh ”” 
The bright cloud answered, hurr on, 
** Lstek @ better place thap this; 
Dé thou too find a home of bliss: 
O mortal man, our lot is one— 
Passing away!’’ 











Miscellany. 
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(From the New York Tribune. ) 
Glances at Modern Germany, 
BY A YOUNG AMERICAN, 
RELIGION. 


In nearly all nations in Europe, there is but one 

pular form of Religion. ‘This is that originally 
adopted by the rulers, which of course the people 
were obliged to follow, and which, when once estab- 
lished, has continued for centuries unaltered in form 
orcreed. In Germany, however, the country is di- 
vided between two great sects, und as there is more 
religioussiberty than formerly, afew smaller branch- 
es ure now permitted to flourish, ‘The breach made 
by Luther and his fellow-reformers bas now civided 
the whole country, with the exception of Austria, 
nearly equalled into Catholic and Protestant. Since 
the firm establishment of the latter faith, the two par- 
ties have always existed on terms of amity; there has 
been little of that sectarian warfare, which is not yet 
extinct in America and England, They have both 
been nearly equally favored by the Government, 
whatever may have been the professed religion of the 
rulers. 

In some States, as Saxony and Baden, the people, 
profess oye religious belief and the Princes another, 
but there i, much mutual toleration, and although 
Church and Siate are intimately connected, any un- 
fair, advantage is rarely taken. All the German gov- 
ernments recognize but two and these have 
their support and protection, At their expense ‘The- 
ological Seminaries are instituted and churches erec- 
ted for both, and from their treasuries are paid the 
salaries of Ministers and Priests. —These are again 
collected fromthe people in the form of a tax; so 
that each sect supports the other as much as it does 
itself. —Ail other religious societies are obliged to sup- 
port themselves, and any of them are even prohib- 
ited from ereeting Churches, 

The Protestants are again divided into two bodies 
the Lutheran and German Reform. Notwithstand- 
ing the little difference between their respective creed 
there has been much enmity between them, and it 
has ouly been within a few years that the latter were 
permitted to build churches in some cities. 1 believe 


sects, 


their yeti” essensially the same as those of | crosses and shrines, and the countenances of the peo-| 


the Congregationalists at home. There is also a 
small class called Pietists, who some what resemble 
the Baptists in creed. They are seattered in small 
bodies taro’ the Northern part of Germany, and have 
always been treated with little toleration; perhaps on 


Munster, in the Seventeenth Century, under the gov- 
ernment of the pretended Prophet, who styled bim- 
self the King of Zion. They are not allowed to erect 
churches, and they are in some places forbidden to 
baptise according to their custom, By « law of the 
of the Suxun Government, made this year, it appears effe 
they are to be treated with more rigor than ever, Austria, which is a country wholly Catholic, it is cus- 
‘The Jews constitute another religious body who |tomary forthe common people to have some saint 
have bad to bear all kinds of persecution; nothing | painted ov the outside of their houses with a backet 
but their conveuience for replenishing the exhausted | of water, to prevent fire; black-smiths have the Sav- 
coffers of the Princes has permitted them to enjoy | tor holding a horse-shoe, and bakers the same figure 
any kind of religious liberty. ‘They were formerly sometimes seated on a pile of bread. It is no uncom- 
obliged to inhabit a particular quarter of the erty, | mon thing to see Inns to “ Jesus of Nazareth,” or 
was locked up at sunset and no une permitted ingress |“ ‘The Holy Ghost!” These things may appear al- 
or egress, | most incredible to many in America, where the same 
By a ridiculous law of Frankfort which bas only | sect is totally different in character and intelligence; 
been abolished within a few years, the number of but are ye tiny a A Catholic nation in Eu- 
marriages among the Jews was restricted to thirteen | TOP® !*> 4 = Without exception, a despotism; and 
a year!—a regulation productive of very great mise- peak natural consequence, the people are ignorant 
ry and immorality. ‘The Jews are also divided into | 89" S¥perstitions, 
two sects, called the Old and New. ‘The latter have ape AP as 
made many modifications and improvements in the The Wife. 


worship of their fathers, which is retained by the! ft needs no guilt to break a husband’s heart; the 
. eet 

former, lhe service, in the new churches, are n0| absence of content, the mutterings of spleen, the un- 
longer read in Hebrew, the women are admitted in- | tidy dress, and cheerless home; the forbidding scowl 
to the worship and the ceremonies are rendered more | and deserted hearth; these, and othe less neg- 


simple. ' E lects, without a crime among them,*have harrowed 
Ihe Catholics, as is well known, have had lately to the quick the hearv’s core of many a man, and 
had another division, or rather, a great. body who | planted there, beyond the reach of cure, the germ of 
j call themselves German headed by the Priest Ronge, dark despair. O may woman, before that sad sight 
i have fallen from the Church and embraced a creed arrives, dwell on the recollections of her youth, and 
|tutle different from the Protestants, ‘This movement cherishimg the dear idea of that tuneful time, awake 
which bas been most probably silently and uncon- | and keep alive the promise she then so kindly gave. 
| sciously preparing for many years, and which seized | And, though she may be injured, not the injuring one’ 
jou the exhibition of the so-called Holy ‘Punic, at} —the forgotten not the forgetful wife,—a happy aly 
| Treves, as a proper occasion to develope itself, has | jusien to that hour of peace and love—a_ kindly wel- 
) become powerful and permanent. Phe opposition | eome vo a comfortable home—a smile of love to ban- 
which was at first thrown in its way by the Catholics | jsh hostile words—a kiss of peace to pardon all the 
did wot in the least deter it, and now the whole infl- | past—and the hardest heart thatever locked itself 
ence of the German Governments, brought to bear) within the breast of selfish man will soften to ber 
| Against it, seems but to Increase its progress. &-| charms, anil bid her live, as she had hoped, her years 
ligious bodies have been formed in nearly all the cit- vin matebless bliss—loved, loving and content—the 
vies and many instances have vccurred in which whole | soother of the sorrowing hour—the souree of com- 


Catholic congregations, with their priests, bave gone | fort, and the spring of joy.—Chamber’s London Jour- 
}over to the new faith, In Silesia particularly, where | yq/, 


jthe Reformation first arose, the change has embraced | 
the greater part of the Catholic population, A gen-) 
eral meeting of the adherents was lately held at Stut- | 
gard; it was endeavored to prevent Ronge from at-, 

| tending it, but a sufficient show of justice could not| 

lhe obtained. He was, however hindered from speak- | ‘There are two sides to everything except the reli 
ing or even remaining in some ofthe Southern Ger-, ion of a hypocrite, and that is all oulside. 


man cities. } Al ‘ in 
As most of the Governments have denied the new | ways speak well of your friends, but of your 


proselytes any countenance whatever and the Princes | &™€8 speak no evil. 

have leagued one with another to put it down if po® Choose thy friend with care, and confile. in-bim 
sible it must for the present stand by its own streu th.” that the bouids of your mutu J'tove inty be strong po 
But the numbers have swelled to sach a muss, and. the ties which unite brothers, ” 
their leaders have all the prudence and energy nec- — ,,, . ! 
essary to insure success, so that there is little dombt| I he strength of the chureh consists not in the num- 
that they willever recede. The enthusiasm with | ber of its members, but in the maturity and vigor of 
which the appearance of the reform was received by | their jrety, 

the People, is a favorable omen of its ultimate ti- A Philanthropist isa busy body, whois always 
umph, Jn Prussia they are forbidden to either erect | meddling in the affairs of other peo le, and ne ner. 
churches or bold their meetings in the churehes of | ing bis own. adibs . 
others. Some persons fear that these restrictions 
may lead to a violent outbreak, but it is to be boped 
| that the time for religious wars has gone by. 

The Protestants also, within a short time, appear 
to have become alarmed at the efforts whieh the 
Catholics, particularly the Jesuits, who are perhaps 
sensible of their failing power, are making. Not sat- 
isfied, as formerly with preventing any diminution 
of their numbers, they are taking measures to in- 
crease them as much as possible. For this purpose 
a society called the Gustav-4do/ph Association bias 
been formed, named after the champion of Protest- 
antisin during the Thirty Years’ War, for the pur- 
pose of supporting ministers in districts where the 
number of Protestants is small. [tis supported by 
voluntary contributions from all parts of Germany, = : 
und as the people are begining to be zealous in this) g¢ ARGE BIBLES containing a Concordance, Apocry- 
matter, these are liberally furnished. One great i 4 pha, Records, Tables. Plates and marginal se fe dane ec. 
cause of enmity has arisen from the refusal of Cath-| de. forsale at this offige cheaperthan be bought elsewhere 
olic Priests to grant absolution to women who are |! & goed a quality ; ieatly bound and good print ‘Those 
married to Protestant husbands. whe py to purchase, had better call soon, 18 this is a rare 

An itnpartial and unprejudiced stranger cannot but tae einen in BL) BALKGU. 
be struck with the marked difference btween those gel tag ge se cai ey e a 
| countries whieh have different creeds. [tis as cer- PHE UNIVERSALIS? WATCHMAN 

|tain as their very boundaries. [| have seen this most | AND STIAN REPOSITORY 

| strikingly shown in going from Saxony in to Austria | : 

land from one Canton in Switzerland to another.) pusLisHeD EVERY FRIDAY MORNING CORNER 
| Within a short distance from the very border every- | OF MAIN AND BARRE STREETS, ‘ 


| thing is changed; the country looks less cheerful and | BY ELI BALLOU 


| prosperous; the roadside are lined with beggars,! perys.—To Mail and Office Subscribers. $1 50 per annum, 
ite €0-| pa able in advance, or within three months iNVARHARLY. Ne 

| ple denote ignorance and superstition, The wayside | subscription received foriess than one year, except the mone 
images are held in great and sincere reverence, but it| be pad on subscribing. No paper discontinued anti) ali 
is difficult to conceive how they can give other than | arearizes are paid except at the diseretion of the publisher! 
debasing ideas of what they represent. ‘There are we. All Communications concerning eed es mane be 


: ‘(pos - ed to the Edita ntpelier. Vt. 
pictures of the ‘Trinity which would seem to a stran; | .4 by Mail, post ram, yan yk —— 


Savior and Saints and the Virgin, usually with seven 
daggers sticking in her bosom—all with horrible dis-. 
torted features, i which there is not a sign of either 
divinity or inspiration. Indeed the uses to which 
their holiest images are placed show that these things. 
produce an effect quite contrary to reverence. 4 












Maltam in Parvo. 
He who declares all men knaves, convicts at least 


It has been ascertained by a calculation, that one 
lady, as collector fur charitable and religious purposes 
is worth thirteen and ua half gentleman, 


In making some people, pature appearsto have 
made amistake. Instead of the heart being soltand 
the hand bard, it is vice versa. 


Five Maxis To Be OBSERVED THRovenH Liee,.— 
1. Never regret what is irretrievably lost. 2 Never 
believe that which seems improbable. 3. Never ex- 
pose your disapointment to the world. 4 Never 
complain of being ill-used. 5, Always speak well 
of your triends, but of your enemies speak neither 
good nor evil. 











account of the bloody sway they held over the city of|ger blasphemous; gory and ghastly images of the! subscribers and $9,00 shall ye ee wl rg aie 
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